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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Canada—(p. 5) 


How We Live in Canada—(p. 8) 


Aims for the pupil 

1. To understand the ways in which 
the people of the U.S. are united with 
their Canadian neighbors. 

2. To develop feelings of friendship 
between the young people in Canadian 
schools and boys and girls of the 
States. 

3. To learn some of the main facts 
of Canadian geography. 

4. To discover some of the interest- 
ing stories in Canadian history. 

5. To develop skill in the art of 
group conversation. 

Teaching devices used: games, group 
conversation. 

Portions of the curriculum served: 


oral English, geography. 


Procedure 
ORAL ENGLISH 

Last week we practiced letter writ- 
ing, one of the most commonly used 
forms of written language. This week 
we will try to develop skill in group 
conversation, that branch of oral 
English in which we all participate 
daily. 

Through the pages of Junior Scho- 
lastic, two young Canadians tell us 
this week about the kinds of recreation 
they enjoy, about the red letter days 
on their calendar, the family get-to- 
gethers they have, and the subjects 
they are studying both in and out of 
school. 

How would you open a conversation 
with Jean Bourgeois or Barbara Irwin, 
if they were to step into this class- 
room today? Perhaps you would begin 
to talk about ice hockey and skiing, 
or rodeos like the Calgary Stampede. 
You might start chatting about holi- 
days such as July 1 and July 4, on 
Queen Victoria’s birthday and_ the 
February birthdavs of Washington and 


for This Issue 


Lincoln. Or would you begin to talk 
about school? If you should choose the 
subject of home customs for your con- 
versation with Jean and Barbara, you 
should try to recall what Pedro told 
us in the October 12 issue of Junior 
Scholastic about family ‘good times in 
the Valley of Mexico; what Maura and 
Brian had to say on October 5 about 
recreation in Ireland; and what Gor- 
don from Scotland and Iris from Eng- 
land said last week about family fun 
and red letter days. 

Read “How We Live in 
and then volunteer for one 


Canada” 


of the 


group conversation topics listed on the 
board: 
Group Conversation 1: 
toms 
Group Conversation 2: Summer and 
winter sports 
Group Conversation 3: 
Group Conversation 4: 
backgrounds 
Group Conversation 5; Languages 
Arrange a semicircle of chairs for 
the seating of from six to ten pupils. 
Each group should select a leader who 
can be counted on to start the talk and 
to keep it rolling by throwing out a 
comment, a question, or another con- 
versation stimulant when the participa- 
tion in the discussion grows sluggish. 
(If the class lacks experience in in- 


Family cus- 


Schools 
Historical 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party and Buffet Supper 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 


AND 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
will be held on Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1949. 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, and chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quantities 


are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Baltimore, Maryland 
5:30—7:30 P. M. 


Thanksgiving Party at 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 

Buffalo, New York 
5:45—7:45 P. M. 


R.S.V.P. 


Send acceptance form below. Admission by Guest Card only 
which will be mailed to you 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


—____.._National Council for the Social Studies convention 


Name 


National Council of Teachers of English convention 





School 





City Zone 


State 





Check magazine used: [| Senior Scholastic; |] World Week; [) Junior Scholastic; 
() Practical English; () Literary Cavalcade 











COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: November 2 


Theme Article: Farmers of India 
(The Middle Ganges Valley), a 
film-text article. 

Spotlight on America: Great Lakes 
Shipping. 

November 9 

Theme Article: Pakistan 

World Friendship Series: 
Live in Pakistan 

Thanksgiving Play. 


How We 








group talk in the school room, 
her mav wish to read aloud the 
following samplings of conversation by 


way of suggesting the varying patterns 


into which 
fall.) 


an exchange of views can 


Family Customs 


from 
who write to us in 
Jeanie Scholastic ill talk about the 
nes their families have together. 

what Pedro Suarez 

t Mexico said 

ng together with the neigh- 

ind play the Now 
thi s week Jean Bourgeois from Canada 
unadian folk 


family cus- 


Leaper: The young people 


her <¢ ntries 


from 
ibout his 
to sing guitar 
bout singing ( 
their 
ms different from ours? 
Pupit: Not so different, Jim. 


We often t when we go 


home. Are 


tunes at 
very 
sing together 
mt on 


Puru 


picnics 

When I was at camp we all 
sung around the « imp fire 

PupiL: So did we 

Pupit: Do you know “Old MacDon- 
ild Had a Farm”? Let's sing it 
to hum the song 

Purl 


Begins 
and others join her.) 
ilking 


ngs now, but we were 


‘ 
10u are t ibout camp 


dis ussing 
home customs 
PuPiL: You re 
get back to the 
have _ family 


Christmas and 


1 
right 


Mary Lou, 
Jean savs 
reunions to celebrate 
New Years Day 
Frenc ch Canadians exchange gifts on 
New Years Day f Christmas 

Pupit: Jean says that his familv and 
families all get te gether at 
one home on holidays. Forty or fifts 


let's 


t} 


subject ney 


instead 


his un le s 


ot all iges can be see! 

square dances while his fathe 
the mouth organ and som 
plavs i violin 
Pupit: That must be fun. We 
home for TI 


aunt and uncle 


Purr: In our family we always 
celebrate each other’s birthdays. We 
have a cake with candles and presents 
for the person whose birthday it is. 
Sometimes we all make up birthday 
rhymes like this— 

We will always remember 
November two, 

Dear sister Alice, happy 
birthday to you. 

Puri: Did you make that up, Jean- 
etter 

Pupit: No, but 
rhymes my 
birthday. 

Pupt_: What does Barbara Irwin say 
about family parties in Canada? I for- 
get 

PupiL: Well, I 
ilkks about Thanksgiving. 

Pury Yes, and she 
Thanksgiving 
Monday 

Pup 
on a trip to 
They 
there 

Puru 
ge ther 


that’s of the 
received on her 


one 
sister 


remember that she 


their 


sect md 


says 
comes on the 
in October. 

Barbara also tells about | 
Alberta with her 
Stampede out 


going 
parents. 
saw the Calgary 

Lots of families take 
That’s 


trips to- 
a custom everywhere, I 
guess 

Puri: Pedro 
ot his V llage 

Purr: Our family went to the coun- 
try together last summer. 

PupiL: We did too, Bob. We 
my grandparents in Indiana. 


that the 
seldom go far from home 


said people 


went 


to see 


Languages 
Did you notice that Jean 
Bourgeois from Ontario says he can 
spe ik both English and French? 

Pupn.: Yes. I wonder whether Bar- 
bara Irwin knows both languages. She 
anything about it. 

Pupit: I don't she speaks 
French. She lives in Toronto, she 

Pupm: That’s right. And she men- 
tions that vou do not hear French spoken 
in her city as you do in Montreal and 
Que bec. 

Puru 
than- one 


LEADER 


doesn’t say 
believe 
Savs. 


It’s a good thing to know more 
language. Lots of young peo- 
ple speak two or even three languages 
nowadays. I remember those two kids 
from Ireland, Maura and Brian, telling 
ibout learning Irish and English 

Pupu.: My 
me Italian 

Pupit: T am 
write Hebrew 

Pupi: My 
| 


grandfather is teaching 


learning to read and 
sister is studving German 
1 school 

This information comes from 
urtic \ on Canada read that 
hear 30 ant languages 
around Edmonton. That’s away 
ut in Alberta. In Winnipeg—that’s in 
Manitoba—you buy 


in hig 
Puru 
the lead 
you can 
1 
spoken 


can newspapers 





printed in twenty-three languages. So 
there must be people from many parts 
of the world living in central Canada. 

Puri: That's true of the States also, 
Bob. You can buy newspapers printed 
in many different languages. 

Pupu.: Some Canadian boys and girls 
are reading this issue of Junior Scholastic. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A large map of Canada, tracing its 
outer borders only, is drawn on the 
board. 

Game I—Where Is It? (10—15 min- 
utes) 

1. On each of ten slips of white 
paper write the name of one of the 
Canadian provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 


Continued on page 3-T) 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


1. In what year 
of Canada formed? 

2. What is the of the rocky 
forest land, rich in minerals 
more than half of ¢ 
Shield) 
3. How many provinces ar 
Canada? (Ten 

4. What province 
Canada’s petroleum? 


was the Dominion 
1867) 
name 
that covers 
‘anada? (Laurentian 
e there in 


supplies most of 
Alberta 

5. How manv territories are in north- 
ern Canada? (Two 

6. In what vear did 
join the Dominion of Canada? (1949) 

7. What nation has lent money to 
Ecuador to build a road that will help 
link the Pan-American Highway? (Unit- 
ed States 

Jawaharlal Nehru is the 

minister of what nation? (India 

9. What built the first jet 
passenger plane to fly in the Americas? 
(Canada 

10. How old was the U N. on Oc- 
tober 24, 1949? (Four vears old) 


Newfoundland 


prime 


country 


Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 13 
ACROSS: I-trust: 6- 


l-moss; 12-doe; 13-be 
Eva; 18-let; 19-tact 
27-son; 28-read; 29-an : 

DOWN: 1-throb; 2-Roosevelt; 3-urns; 4-s.s.; 
5-Teddy; 7-I'm; 9-roe; 10-yes: 14-deathless 
16-I've; 19-‘tis; ado; 21-Canal; 23-toast 
25-aria; 26-Ed; 30-me 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
i. TRIP TO CANADA: 1-larger than; 2- 
heat; 3-territories; 4-Ne wfoundiand 5-In- 
dependence Day; 6-fur trappir npan 
2. JEAN AND BARB ARA 
7% On «ae 1-F 
7-T - 
ews EXPERT l-d; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a 
“TURES TO GUIDE you 
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Top U.S. Communists 
Found Guilty in Trial 


The trial in New York, N. Y., of 11 
leaders of the Communist party in 
the United States has ended. The 
jury found the Communist leaders 
guilty of criminal conspiracy against 
the United States Government. 

The jury agreed that these 11 men 
had plotted together to organize the 
Communist party of the United 
States. The jury agreed that the Com- 
munist party is a group of persons 
who teach and favor the overthrow 
of the U. S. Government by force. 

The Communist leaders have been 
sentenced to jail. 

The Communists are going to ap- 
peal their case. This means that they 
will ask for another trial before a 
higher court. 

The trial went on for nine months. 
It was one of the longest criminal 
trials in U. history. During the 
trial, lawyers for the Communists 
often insulted and disobeyed the 
Now the judge has sentenced 
them to jail for contempt of court. 


judge. 


Pan-American Highway 
Link Built in Ecuador 


The Pan-American Highway runs 
from the U.S. through Latin America. 
But it is not complete. 

Ecuador is now building one of 
the missing links in the highway. The 
U. S. has lent Ecuador $330,000 to 
build this link which will be about 
13 miles long and connect the cities 
of Guamote and Tambo. At present, 
cars cannot be driven between these 
two cities. They must be shipped by 
rail or boat to cities where they can 
get back on the highway. 

The new road will be of great value 
to the people of Ecuador. It will 
supply a needed direct youte for 
hauling vegetables, meat, and fruit 
to northern cities. It will be used for 
carrying products to a railway for 
shipment to the port of Guayaquil 
for export. 

Ecuador exports such products as 
chocolate, balsa wood, Panama hats, 
marble, copper, gold, and hides. 


*® Means word is defined on page 11. 





U. 8. Steel photo 


Recently the last girder* was placed in the United Nations’ permanent head- 
quarters, which are being built in New York City, N. Y. Photo shows iron- 
workers cheering as the U. N. flag was unfurled from the highest girder at 
the topping-off ceremony. On October 24, the U. N.’s fourth birthday, Presi- 
dent Truman came to New York for the laying of the cornerstone of the new 
headquarters. (See news stories in Junior Scholastic, October 19, September 21.) 





Second Government 
Set Up in Germany 


There are now two Germanys. 

One is the Federal Republic of 
Germany. It includes the parts of 
Germany occupied by the U. S., Brit- 
tain, and France. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, October 5. ) 

The other is named the German 
Democratic Republic. It includes the 
zone of Germany occupied by Russia 

Both these republics claim to be 
democratic. Both claim to be the true 
government of Germany 

As you remember, early this year 
the U. S., Britain, and France de- 
cided to unite their zones of Germany 
and make them a republic. They did 
this after several years of trying to 
set up a government for all of Ger 
many. The U. S., Britain, and France 
wanted a government which would 
keep Germany democratic. Russia 
wanted a government which could 
be controlled by Communists. 

In September the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany was born. The people 
of Western Germany elected a par- 
liament (congress). The parliament 
elected a president. He appointed a 
prime minister 

Russia opposed this Republic. She 
blamed the U. S., Britain, and France 
for splitting Germany in two parts 

Soon after, the German Democratic 
Republic was formed in Eastern Ger- 
many. In spite of its name, it is not 
democratic. Its government is made 
up of Communists. They were not 
elected by the people of Eastern Ger- 
many. This is how they seized power: 

Last year 2,000 German Commu- 
nists formed a “People’s Congress.” 
They claimed they represented East- 

*ern Germany. They wrote and ap- 














PRIME MINISTER NEHRU OF INDIA 


oe. 


Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of 
India, recently arrived in the U. S. for 
a month’s visit. In the photo above he is 
shown shortly after his arrival, with his 
sister, Madame Pandit, Indian Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., and President Truman. 

This was Mr. Nehru’s first visit to the 
U. S. He was invited to make this good- 
will visit by President Truman. 

Mr. Nehru, a short slender man, is 
almost 60. He was educated in England 
and speaks with a British accent. He 
works very hard—often 19 hours a day. 


Seat te 4 


Acme phot 
He begins his day with exercises which 
include standing on his head. 

Mr. Nehru has long been a wise and 
beloved leader in India. When he makes 
a speech the people swarm to hear him. 
Sometimes over a million people have 
come to hear him speak. Many people 
consider him the greatest leader in Asia. 

During his visit, Mr. Nehru will dis- 
cuss ways in which the U. S. can help 
India. One of his biggest problems is 
getting enough food for the 335,000,000 
people in his country. 





proved a constitution for Eastern 
Germany. 

Recently the People’s Congress 
appointed 400 Communists to a spe- 
cial committee. The committee pro- 
claimed itself the parliament of Ger- 
many. 

Russia says she is in favor of a 
united Germany. This is something 
all Germans want. They do not like 
their country split into two parts 

Russia hopes to convince the Ger- 
mans that only she wants to unite the 
country. She wants all Germany to 
be ruled by the Communist govern- 
ment of the German Democratic 
Republic. 


Oil and Gas in Alberta 


Alberta, Canada, is rich in petro- 
leum and natural gas.* These two 
resources are often found together. 

In 1914 a rancher visiting the 
southern part of Alberta noticed nat- 
ural gas seeping out of cracks in rocks 
in Turner Valley. To convince busi- 
nessmen that there really was gas 
there, he took some of them to the 
valley. He lighted the seeping gas 
with a match. Then he placed a fry- 


ing pan over the fire, cracked two 
eggs into the pan, and fried them. 
The businessmen were convinced 
that natural gas was there. 

Soon after they had a well drilled 
at Turner Valley. They were re- 
warded with huge supplies of petro- 
leum and natural gas. Since then 
many other wells have been drilled 
there. Today Alberta supplies most 
of Canada’s petroleum and two thirds 
of its natural gas. 


MORE PETROLEUM 


Northern Alberta may soon pro- 
duce other large supplies of petro- 
leum. This supply is stored in what 
are called “tar sands.” 

The tar sands stretch along 80 
miles of the Athabaska River, north 
of Edmonton, Alberta’s capital. They 
reach out as far as 30 miles on each 
side of the river. In some places they 
are 165 feet deep. 

People who live near the tar sands 
say they can pick up a handful of 
sand and squeeze petroleum from it. 

Alberta’s tar sands may some day 
become one of the world’s great 
sources of petroleum. 

(For more about Alberta, see this 
week’s theme article, page 5.) 
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Canadian Jet Plane 


Canada has built the first jet- 
propelled passenger plane ever to fly 
in the Western Hemisphere. (See 
photo below. ) 

The new jet plane, called the C102 
Avro Jetliner, can cruise at speeds up 
to 430 miles an hour. That is about 
100 miles faster than the speediest 
U. S. passenger plane. Four jet en- 
gines power the C102, which has a 
range of about 1,200 miles 

Earlier this month, the C102 made 
its first public flight over an airport 
at Toronto, Canada 

The C102 shot up, climbing more 
than a mile a minute. It circled the 
field in sharp, steep turns to prove it 
could circle small areas just as pro- 
peller planes do. After a 20-minute 
run, the C102 zoomed in for a pertect 
landing 

Aviation experts predict the C102 
will be able to do more work than 
propeller planes because of its greater 
The C102 is 82 feet long. It 
can carry 50 passengers, their bag- 
gage, and a crew of five. 


Costa Rican Lizard 


The happy-looking lizard in the 
photo at right is the double-crested 
basilisk of Costa Rica, a republic in 
Central America. Few such lizards 


have been brought to the U. S$ 


spe t d 


When the basilisk is in a hurry, it 
tands up on its powerful back legs, 


New York Zoological Soc 


The double-crested basilisk. 


ety photo 


lifts its tail, and waddles off like a 
duck. It can climb and sleep on cac- 
tus. 

The double-crested basilisk lives 
on low branches that overhang rivers 
or streams..It likes to dive into the 
water and swim. By stroking with its 
back legs and steering with its tail, 
this lizard can swim well. But it does 
not swim very fast. 

The double-crested basilisk is a 
bright emerald green and grows toa 
length of about 18 inches. Its black- 
barred tail makes up about half its 
length. It has an arched ridge on its 
back, a white belly, and two rows of 
white dots on each side of its body. 
It feeds on insects and lives for about 
five or six years. 


Avro Canada phot 


Canada's jet-propelled passenger plane, first to fly in the Americas. 


P scaled 


-- Science News ~~ 


Exploring Glaciers 


Glaciers are huge masses of ice 
which form in cold valleys when 
great amounts of snow are frozen 
and pressed together. After the gla- 
ciers become thick and heavy enough, 
they slowly move out of the valley. 

Some glaciers push far out of their 
valleys and join on a plain. Such 
combined glaciers are called pied- 
mont glaciers. ‘The largest piedmont 
glacier on the continent of North 
America is the Malaspina Glacier. It 
is a huge plain of ice which covers 
more than 1,500 square miles in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Earlier this month, a group of U. S. 
scientists returned from southeast 
Alaska and the Yukon Territory of 
Canada. They had spent the past few 
months exploring the Malaspina Gla- 
cier and a huge neighboring glacier 
called the Seward. 

The scientists studied animal and 
plant life of the glaciers. They found 
and collected many different kinds of 
flowering plants, shrubs, mosses, and 
lichens which grew on large rocks 
that stuck out of the glaciers. They 
also found many white worms about 
an inch long which lived in the 
glac 1eTs. 


UNCHARTED MOUNTAINS 


By using a small plane, the scien- 
tists were able to explore large areas 
near the glaciers. They discovered 
more than 1,000 mountain peaks, all 
more than 10,000 feet high. None of 
these peaks have ever been charted 
on maps or named. Four of the scien- 
tists scaled Mt. Vancouver, on the 
Alaska-Canada boundary. This was 
the first time the mountain had been 
It is 15.800 feet high. 

The scientists used radar equip- 
ment to find the depth of the glaciers. 
They reported that in some parts, the 
Seward Glacier is more than 2,000 
feet deep. The expedition helped the 
scientists learn more about glaciers 
and how they are formed. 

The largest glaciers in the world, 
called icec aps. are found in the Ant- 
arctic and South Polar regions. At 
one time, hundreds of thousands of 
about 4,000,000 square 
miles of North America were buried 
under glaciers. 


years ago, 





CANADA 


F ALL the peoples in the world, 
Canadians are probably the most 
like us : 

They dress the way we do. Most 
of them speak the same language we 
do. They like hot dogs, movies, base- 
ball, ice cream sodas, and jazz. When 
they go to the store they spend dimes 
and dollars. 

Canadians govern themselves. Their 
government is not exactly like ours 
but it is just as democratic. 

We could go on for columns listing 
the ways in which we and the Cana- 
dians are alike. We're neighbors, and 
good neighbors, too. Canadians and 
Americans back and forth a 
great deal 


visit 


THIS IS CANADIAN PAPER 


Lots of goods cross the border, too. 
Canadians buy from the U. S. most 
of the things they can’t produce for 
themselves. They sell us carloads and 
shiploads of metals, fish, furs, and 
newsprint paper. Right this moment 
youre reading a page printed on 
Canadian-made newsprint. Some Ca- 
nadian boys and girls are reading this 
issue of Junior Scholastic, too. Cana- 
dians read many U. S. books and 
magazines. 

Pacific-coast Canada, with its warm, 
heavy rains and mighty evergreen 
forests, is like Washington or Oregon. 
The Rocky Mountains reach across 
the border, deep into Canada. So 
does our dry, level western prairie, 
with its rich soil so well fitted to grow 
wheat. Minnesota’s iron mines, rich- 
est in the world, are in the southern 
tip of the “Laurentian Shield.” That 
is a crust of rocky forest land that 
covers more than half of Canada. 

If you suddenly found yourself on 
the shores of Lake Erie or Lake On- 
tario, you'd have a hard time telling 
whether you were in the U. S. or 
Canada. If you traveled farther east 
to the Atlantic Ocean, you'd find that 
southeast Canada is much like north- 
ern New England. 

Yes, we have a lot in common with 
the Canadians. This is so true that, 


National Film Board phote 


Herring fishing off British Columbia. This huge scoop net 
brings up two tons of herring at once, dumps them in boat. 


for a long time, many Americans 
thought Canada would some day be 
part of the U. S. Some Canadians 
thought so, too. 

It never happened. Probably it 
wont happen. Canada today is a 
proud, powerful, rich, free nation. 

The southern half of Canada is 
divided into 10 provinces. The north- 
ern half is divided into two regions 
called “territories.” 

The provinces are something like 
states of the U. S. Like our states, 


a pete ate ieee 


Canadian Eskimo on high platform 


where he stores skins, equipment, 
food out of reach of hungry animals. 


they have their own lawmaking 
bodies. The territories do not. The 
national government in Ottawa 
makes all laws for the territories. 

At the time of the U. S. Civil War, 
Canada was not yet divided into 
provinces and territories. Instead, 
there were six British colonies, near 
the U. S. border. 

On the west was British Columbia. 
On the east were Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland. They had about 
the same boundaries as these prov- 
inces do today. The sixth colony, 
Canada, lay along the St. Lawrence 
River and the north shore of the 
Great Lakes. This region is now the 
southern part of the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. 

The rest of Canada was the private 
hunting-ground of a famous fur 
trading company, the Hudson's Bay 
Company. The company’s trappers 
roamed the land snaring beaver 
mink, and other valuable fur animals. 

That's the way the country was 
divided in 1867. In that year Canada 
persuaded two other colonies to join 
with her to form a new nation. Great 
Britain agreed to this plan. The name, 
“Dominion of Canada,” was chosen. 

A British dominion is a country 
which governs itself but accepts the 
British King as its king. Canada was 
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the first country of the British Com- 
monwealth to be called a dominion. 

On July 1, 1867, the colonies of 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia united to form the Dominion 
of Canada. That date is called “Do- 
minion Day.” In Canada it’s as im- 
portant a holiday as Independence 
Day is to us 

In 10 years, the Dominion of Can- 
ada grew 10 times larger in size. By 
1877 all of the colonies except New- 
foundland joined the Dominion. And 
the Dominion became ruler of the 
Hudson's Bay land. The 
company then became an ordinary 
private business 


Company 


NEWFOUNDLAND JOINS 


Newfoundland did not join the Do- 
minion until the spring of 1949. New- 
foundland, together with its posses- 
sion, Labrador 
Newfoundland 

Canada has been described as “a 
ribbon of settlers along the U. S. bor- 
der” because nine tenths of Canada’s 
people live within 250 miles of the 
U.S 

Actually the 


Ih OM long 


form the Province of 


Canadians don't live 
“ribbon.” They live in 
tour separate groups. You might com- 
pare Canada to four houses scattered 
along a long street. Let’s take a stroll 
down that “street”—the 5,600-mile- 
long border between the U. § 
Canada 


and 
We'll start from the eastern 
end 

Right at the corner is a house with 
a view of the Atlantic Ocean. It con- 
sists of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 


Canadian lumberjacks, standing on 
springboards, notch a huge spruce. 


Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland, the four eastern provinces 
of Canada. These are called the Mari- 
time* Provinces. 

House No. 2 is a long, rambling 
two-story house. One big family, the 
French-Canadians of Quebec, lives 
“downstairs,” along the lower part of 
the St. Lawrence valley. Another big 
family, the English-speaking people 
of Ontario, lives “upstairs,” in the 
higher part of the St. Lawrence val- 
ley and along the Great Lakes. 

Between House No. 2 and House 
No. 3 is the Laurentian Shield. We 
might call it a “vacant lot,” for not 
many people live there. Woodsmen 
call it a land of “rocks and Christmas 
trees.” There are many mines in the 
Shield. It is a treasure-chest of min- 
erals—gold, nickel, copper, and oth- 
ers. The uranium for the first atomic 
bomb came from the Shield. The tum- 
bling streams provide water power. 

House No. 3, west of Lake Supe- 
rior, has a great, level “yard.” This 
is the Canadian prairie, which lies 
mostly in the Provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 

We have to hurdle a wall of moun- 
tains to reach House No. 4. This is a 
little house which, like House No. 1, 
has an ocean view. The ocean is the 
Pacific. Most of the Canadians on the 
Pacific coast live on Vancouver Island 
and the nearby mainland. 


EMPTY BACKYARD 


All four houses have a huge, empty 
“backyard.” Only about two million 
people live in the territories and in 
the northern parts of the provinces 
from Quebec to British Columbia. 

Let's stroll the other way along the 
street, and pay a brief call at each 
house along the way. 

House No. 4, farthest of all from 
Great Britain, is perhaps the most 
like Great Britain. It has been called 
“an island of Englishmen, living in a 
wet English climate.” The Japan Cur- 
rent, a sort of “river of warm water” 
in the Pacific Ocean, gives House 
No. 4 its mild, wet climate. Warm 
winds from the ocean bring heavy 
coastal British Columbia. 
Around Vancouver there is hardly 
ever any frost. 

In northern and eastern British 
Columbia, just behind House No. 4, 
rise the world’s loveliest 
mountains. Beautiful lakes, snowclad 
peaks, giant firs and cedars rising 300 


rains to 


some of 


*® Means word is defined on page 11 


Wheat is a large Canadian export. 
Farmer is blowing chaff from grain. 


feet in the air—these are some of the 
sights in the mountains of British 
Columbia. 

Beyond the mountains lies the 
prairie. In many places you can dig 
15 or 30 or 60 feet down and find 
nothing but chocolate-colored loam. 
This rich land runs north almost to 
the Arctic Ocean. It is warm enough 
in the summer to raise potatoes, hay, 
and certain kinds of oats and barley 
all the way to Aklavik, more than 
100 miles north of the Arctic Circle. 

At the western edge of the prairie 
are vast coal deposits, some so close 
to the surface that you can scoop out 
the coal with a power shovel. Oil 
wells have recently been drilled not 
far away. House No. 3 has a great 
future. 

But the great wealth of the prairie 
country is wheat. 

Canada is farther north than most 
important wheat-growing countries. 
The growing season is short in north- 
ern lands. Frosts often come early, 
and winters on the Canadian prairie 
are bitterly cold. The Canadian 
prairie is a rather dry region, too. 

About 100 years ago a Scottish 
farmer named David Fife was living 
in eastern Canada. He liked to ex 
periment with seeds. One spring he 
sowed a couple of quarts of wheat 
that he had got from a ship just 
leaving for Scotland. 

Only three sprouts came up. But 
Fife noticed the grain ripened in a 
shorter time than any wheat he had 
ever seen. He harvested 40 grains of 
wheat and stored them in a teacup. 
He planted this wheat again the next 
spring, harvested a pint of seed, 
planted again, harvested a bushel the 
third year. 

Other farmers tried Fife’s grain on 
Canada’s western prairie. It proved 





just right. It ripened fast. It did not 
need much moisture. 

Government workers improved 
Fife’s grain. Soon the Canadian 
prairie was waving with almost end- 
less fields of wheat. 

The railroads of southern Canada 
and ships which dock at Port 
Churchill on Hudson Bay carry the 
prairie grain to market. Much of it 
goes to Europe. 

Immigrants from many nations 
have flocked to the great wheat farms 
of the prairie. You can hear 30 dif- 
ferent languages spoken around Ed- 
monton. You can buy newspapers 
printed in 23 languages at Winnipeg. 

House No. 2 has most of Canada’s 
industry, most of Canada’s people, 
and some of its best farms. The chief 
industrial part of Canada is the piece 
of land in southern Ontario along 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. ‘ 

Of all the Canadians, the people of 
Ontario are probably most like Amer- 
icans of the U. S. In fact, many of the 
families are descer.ded from settlers 
who fled during the American Revo- 
lution from New York, New England, 
and places farther south. These peo- 
ple opposed the Revolution and sided 
with Great Britain. 


Downstream along the St. Law- 
rence River live the French-Cana- 
dians. There are three and a half 
million of them. And they are almost 
all descended from a few thousand 
settlers who came from Europe more 
than 200 years ago. 


THE FRENCH STAYED ON 

In 1763 Great Britain defeated 
France in war and took possession of 
Canada. The French settlers stayed. 
They patiently tilled their little farms. 
On Sundays they knelt in their Roman 
Catholic village churches. French- 
speaking boys married French-speak- 
ing girls. Big families grew up in the 
comfortable farmhouses. 

The French-Canadians have kept 
rather apart from other Canadians. 
But they take an important share in 
the life of Canada. Quebec has many 
industries and fine farms. Montreal is 
the biggest city in Canada. The 
French and English languages are 
both used in the national government. 

Most of the French-Canadians are 
in the Province of Quebec, although 
every province, especially eastern 
and northern Ontario, has some 
French-Canadians. Some of them 
have also settled in New England. 


oe 
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The people of House No. 1 are not 
so prosperous as the people of House 
No. 2. They live in a land with a long, 
jagged coastline, full of fine harbors. 
Thousands of them are fishermen. 
They reap a fine underwater harvest, 
for the waters off Canada teem with 
fish. 

Fed by heavy rains, great forests 
have sprung up on the rocky hills 
and in the river valleys. Where the 
soil is good, there are good farms, 
for the climate is mild. In Nova Scotia 
the temperature hardly ever gets 
down to zero. 

Nova Scotia mines the best coal in 
Canada, but there isn’t much of it 
and the mines are deep. 

Labrador is part of the Province of 
Newfoundland. Enormous iron de- 
posits have been found there. This 
may some day be of great value to 
Canada’s industry. At present Can- 
ada must buy most of her iron ore 
from the U. S. Iron and coal are the 
two materials most needed to build 
industry. 

Canadians have a right to be proud 
of what their country has done and 
of its great future. We in the U. S. 
can be glad that this great neighbor 
of ours is such a good friend. 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Danovich 


Canada, larger than the U. S., has one eleventh as many people. Wide black bands mark “‘houses,”” main population centers. 
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Jean Bourgeois 


Y NAME is Jean Bourgeois. It is 
a French name. Translated into 
English it would be John Burgher. 
Though a “burgher” is a city man, 
my family are all farmers. I am 13. 
At present I am living in Ottawa 
because I attend high school here. 
My family lives on a farm in St. Al- 
bert, which is about 30 miles from 
Ottawa 
I fiad Ottawa very exciting because 
it is the capital of Canada. I espe- 
cially like the Parliament 
buildings. The high Peace Tower of 


grand 


the buildings has a wonderful set of 
bells which often chime Canadian 
folk tunes. 

It sometimes makes me homesick 
to hear these bells. Some of the tunes 
are the same ones which we sing 
during family celebrations at home. 
Much as I like Ottawa, I felt more 
at ease on my father’s farm. Here in 
Ottawa people speak both English 
and French, for Canada has two offi- 
cial languages. I can speak English, 
because I have studied it at school, 
but we always speak French at home 
in St. Albert 

Although St. Albert is in Ontario, 
it is very close to Quebec. Everyone 
who lives around St. Albert is French, 

When | lived in St. Albert all year 
round, I always helped my father 
with the farm chores. I would get up 
at 6 o'clock in the morning to clean 
the milking machines before I left 
for school. Our classes began at 9 

I lived very close to the school, and 
I would get there early to light the 
stove in the classroom. I was paid for 
this, and my father allowed me to 
keep my earnings for pocket money. 
In wintertime, it was often difficult 
to reach the school. The snow reached 
to my elbows and the wind was icy. 

School was over at 4 o'clock. Then 
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I would return home to help milk the 
cows, feed the animals, and drive the 
tractor. 

We live in a brick farmhouse, 
which has electficity and a telephone. 
I have three brothers—Jacques, 
Pierre, and Gerard—and three sisters 
—Jeanne, Pauline, and Madeleine. I 
am the oldest. 

My mother makes all of our clothes 
from material which she buys in St. 
Albert. She also cooks for the whole 
family. She makes wonderful cherry 
and apple pies from fruit we grow in 
our orchard. We always eat home- 
made bread, which my mother bakes. 
We eat a great deal of meat, and 
vegetables from our own garden. 
Some of our favorite dishes are pea 
soup, pork and beans, and French 
fried potatoes, which we call “pom- 
mes frites.” 


BIG HOLIDAYS 

At home I was usually in bed by 9 
o'clock, after doing my homework 
and some reading. I enjoyed reading 
the dictionary and encyclcpedia. 

But on holidays, no one ever 
thought of going to sleep. We always 
had great family reunions to cele- 
brate Christmas, New Year's Day, 
Epiphany*, Easter. French- 
Canadians exchange gifts on New 
Years Day, instead of Christmas. 
Four of my uncles have farms near 
ours and all our families would gather 
at one home on holidays. We would 
sing French songs and dance and 
laugh all night long. There were 
often forty or fifty people of all ages 
doing square dances while my father 
played the mouth organ and someone 
else played a violin. 

We also celebrate birthdays and 
anniversaries with family parties. We 
have maple-sugar parties, too, about 
the end of March when the sap runs 
from the maple trees. 

I also miss the skiing which I used 


and 
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to do at home. Skiing is my favorite 
sport, but I enjoy ice-hockey, too. Al- 
most every boy in eastern Canada 
plays ice-hockey. 

I am looking forward to Christmas 
time. Then I will have a two-week 
vacation when I can visit my family. 
But I am enjoying my studies. 

I attend the Seminary* of Ottawa, 
which is a boarding school. I am now 
in the ninth grade. I am studying 
Latin, French, English, mathematics, 
and natural science. I am also given 
religious instruction. I study in 
French, but some of my textbooks 
are written in English. When we take 
exams, we may write them in either 
language. 

I think that I would like to study 
for the priesthood. After I finish sec- 
ondary school, I intend to go on to a 
university. 

. | would particularly like to receive 
letters from boys in the United 
States. My address is: Jean Bourge- 
ois, St. Albert, Russell County, On- 
tario, Canada. 


National Film Board phots 
Tapping a maple tree in early spring. 
Sap is taken away in collecting pail. 





in Canada 


By BARBARA JOAN IRWIN 


F YOU have ever visited Niagara 

Falls, you have come quite close 
to visiting me. I live in Toronto, 
which is on the northern shore of 
Lake Ontario. My city is only 83 
miles from Niagara Falls. 

You would probably feel very 
much at home in Toronto. It is quite 
like a U. S. city. It is a large manufac- 
turing center, for we can get cheap 
electric power from the Falls. We 
also have a fine harbor. 

Many of the people who live here 
are descendants of New England col- 
onists who moved to Canada at the 
time of the American Revolution. 
These people came to Canada so 
they could remain British subjects. 
You do not hear French spoken here 
in Toronto, as you do in Montreal 
and Quebec, which I have visited. 

During one visit to Quebec, I saw 
the famous winter sports carnival. 
People came from all over the world 
to compete in toboggan, ski, and 
snowshoe races. 


DOG DERBY 


I also saw a “dog derby” in Que- 
bec. These derbies are races between 
dog sleds. The drivers of the sleds 
are called mushers. They take their 
dogs over a 140-mile race course. 
Sometimes the mushers race ahead 
of the dogs to break a trail through 
the soft snow. 

We do not have so many winter 
sports in Toronto, for our weather is 
milder. Our long, warm summers 
give us a chance to do a great deal 
of sailing on Lake Ontario. On week- 
ends in the summertime, my parents 
often drive me to a lake resort where 
I can go swimming. 

The game which I most enjoy 
watching is lacrosse. Lacrosse is an 
Indian game, and it has a famous 
place in Canadian history. 

In 1760 the Indian chief Pontiac 
was trying to attack Fort Michili- 
mackinac. The Indians were unsuc- 
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Barbara Joan Irwin 


cessful, and one day they were pass- 
ing their time by playing lacrosse 
close to the walls of the fort. The 
colonists were watching the game. 
When one of the Indians let a ball go 
over the wall into the fort, the colo- 
nists let him in to get it. But when 
they opened the gate for him, the en- 
tire band of Indians rushed in and 
killed everyone in the fort. 

I learned that story in my Cana- 
dian history course at school. I am 11 
years old and in the seventh grade at 
the Wellesley Public School. In addi- 
tion to history, I study arithmetic, 
spelling, geography, English, reading, 
current events, drawing, and home 
economics. 


I LIVE CLOSE TO SCHOOL 


I also take ballet lessons on Satur- 
day mornings, and piano lessons two 
afternoons a week, after school. On 
other afternoons, I play at home with 
my friends. We enjoy playing tag, 
hide and seek, and charades.* At 
school we play volley ball. 

Since my house is quite close to 
school, I always come home for 
lunch. We live in a large house which 
we share with some of my father’s 
relatives. My father is an accountant. 

For breakfast I usually have fruit 
juice, porridge, toast, and milk. For 
lunch, I might have macaroni and 
bacon, with two glasses of milk. Sup- 
per would be ham, corn-on-the-cob, 
pie, and milk. I always have an after- 
school snack of fruit or cake with 
milk. 

After supper, I usually study or 
listen to the radio until 8:30, when I 
go to bed. 

During the school year, we receive 
two weeks of vacation at Christmas 
time, and ten days for Easter. We 
also celebrate the end of World 
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War I on November 11, which we 
call Remembrance Day. We have a 
Thanksgiving Day too, just as you 
have, but it falls on the second Mon- 
day in October. We go to church on 
Thanksgiving, and have a big chick- 
en or goose dinner. 

We have other holidays which you 
do not celebrate in the United States. 
Empire Day is on May 24, which was 
Queen Victoria’s birthday. July 1 is 
Dominion Day. Big country fairs are 
usually held on this holiday. 

Our long vacation from school 
comes during July and August. One 
summer my parents took me to visit 
Calgary, which is in Alberta. While 
we were there, we saw the famous 
Calgary Stampede. This is what you 
would call a rodeo, and it is one of 
the largest ones in the world. 

I would like to hear from boys and 
girls in the U. S. My addess is: Bar- 
bara Joan Irwin, 77 Breadalbane 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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WAATHE ADVENTURES OF ICH- 
ABOD and MR. TOAD (A Walt Disney 
Production). The Editors of Junior 
Scholastic have chosen Walt Disney’s 
new double-feature as their Movie-of- 
the-Month for October. 

Take a look at our front cover for a 
glimpse of Ichabod Crane, the comic 
hero of The Adventures of Ichabod. 
(He’s the fellow with the head!) Wash- 
ington Irving's famous story, The Leg- 
énd of Sleepy Hollow, inspired Dis- 
ney to tell this tale of a school teacher 
who was pursued by a Headless Horse- 
man. It’s a wonderful Hallowe'en yarn. 

Bing Crosby~ narrates the story of 
Ichabod, and Walt Disney’s cartoonists 
do the rest. 

Mr. Toad, the second item on Dis- 
ney’s program, is based on Kenneth 
Grahame’s book, The Wind in the Wil- 
lows. Mr. Toad gives Disney a chance 
to again show his skill at giving person- 
ality to animal characters. 

J. Thaddeus Toad is a wealthy sports- 
man who is always in search of new ex- 
citement. When he falls in love with a 
red automobile, he is launched on a 
series of catastrophes.* It takes the 
combined efforts of his friends Mac- 
Badger, Walter Rat, and Mole to get 
him out of his scrapes. 





Regal Eagle 


TRONG as a moose, tough as a 35- 

cent steak, and fleet as a whippet- 
that’s Steve Van Buren, the 
ball-carrier in football. 

A six-foot, one-inch, 200-pounder, 
with crinkly brown hair and a square 
bulldog face, Steve is the pride and joy 


greatest 


of the Philadelphia Eagles, champions 
of.the National Pro League. When he 
sets sail with a football under his arm 
he is harder to stop than a seven-day 
itch 

[wo years Steve exploded 
around, over, and through the enemy 
for a total of 1,008 yards from scrim- 
mage, breaking a league record of 13 
years’ standing. And on October 3 of 
this vear, Steve broke the all-time rush- 
ing record of 3,860 yards set by Clarke 
Hinkle, of the Green Bay Packers, be- 
tween 1932 and 1941. 

What makes his record all the more 
remarkable is the fact that he can’t pass 

kick ind 1S 
receiver because his vision is too poor. 
In other words, whenever Steve gets the 
ball, the enemy KNOWS he is going to 
run with it 

But this doesn’t help much. Steve is 
too fast and powerful. He can run the 
hundred under 10 seconds and can flat- 
ten anything he hits. Even more aston- 
ishing, however, is his ability to shift at 
full speed 

Against the N. Y. Giants four vears 
igo, Steve pulled a stunt that the ex- 
perts are still drooling about. It hap- 
pened on the kick-off. Steve took the 
ball on the two-yard line and started 
running to his right. Four Giants bore 
lown on him. Steve shifted his hips a 
little and burst right by them 

But he wasn’t through vet. Ken Strong 

satety 

Steve 
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seldom used as a pass 


man Came over on a dead 


was t 


go left, he 


ipped on the sideline. 
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i fatal error He 
t in a low dive, aiming at Van 
i flash, Steve 
Strong went 


Buren’s knees 


urdled into the ai ind 
sprawling under him 
, ! 

il \ no bre ik in his 


ime down and 


Quick as 


Then, with prac- 
Van Buren 
mntinued on 


stride 


toward 
the g yal line! 

The high-flying Eagle learned his 
football way down yonder in New Or- 
leans. Upon entering Warren Easton 
High School, he didn’t play football be- 


cause he weighed only 125 pounds. 


After a year at school, Steve dropped 
out to work in a mill. When he returned 
two years later, he weighed 155 pounds. 
The coach put him at end, and Steve 
went on to win a scholarship to Louisi- 
ina State University. 

Coach Bernie Moore took one look at 
his husky frame and made him a block- 
ing back. Steve spent two seasons as a 
blocker. Then, turned down by the 
Army because of his poor eyesight, he 
became a running back. 

Quiet, shy, amazingly modest, Steve 
didn’t think he was good enough to play 
pro football. But the Eagles talked him 
into giving it a whirl. The first thing 
Steve did as a pro was to suffer an attack 
of appendicitis. 

The docs knifed out the ailing -part, 
and Steve came back at the end of the 
score five touchdowns and 
gain 444 yards in 80 tries. The Eagles 
promptly signed him to a three-year 
contract which assured him of $50,000 
in salary and bonuses. 

In his quiet way, Steve owns a neat 
* humor. When he first joined 
the Eagles, it was rumored that he had 
wrrived without bothering to buy shoes. 
Actually, he was wearing shoes—but no 
tie or socks. 

At a banquet the following January, 
Steve was one of the many athletes 
called upon for a few words. After the 
applause died down, there followed a 
painful silence. Steve, for some reason, 


season to 


sense 


was not rising trom his seat. 

But the broke when Van 
Buren, grinning slyly, lifted a powerful 
leg high above the table. “Look,” he 
said, “I’m wearing socks now.” 


tension 


SHORT SHOTS 
e Fan mail from Barbara and Janet 
Chaddock, Hampton Falls, N. H.: “In 
your September 28 column, you said 
that Ted Williams isn’t a team man. 


Wide World 


Steven Van Buren, of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles, football's ace 
plunging and running halfback. 


Since when? Ted is the most popular 
player on the Red Sox. If you don’t be- 
lieve us, read the article by Birdie Teb- 
betts in the September issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

“Birdie, who ought to know, since he 
catches for the Sox, writes: ‘I think Wil- 
liams is the best player I have ever seen. 
He is an outstanding team player 
minds his own business, is highly popu- 
lar with the team and doesn’t ask for 
extra consideration.’ 

“Birdie goes on to say that Ted would 
break the Babe’s record of 60 homers if 
he were playing in the Yankee Stadium, 
Briggs Stadium, or Sportsman Park. 
Birdie’s word is plenty good enough for 
us. 


e To my rescue comes Catherine Rose, 
of Pasadena, Calif.: “I have read the 
sporting sections of many magazines 
and have come to the conclusion that 
your Short Shots contains more actual 
information (whether it pleases your 
readers or not) than any other magazine 
sports column. 

“Because I’m a DiMag’ fan, I am al- 
ways arguing about who is the greater 
ball player—DiMag’ or Williams. In your 
September 28 column, you wrote: “Ted 
is the best hitter in the game. But since 
when has he become a team man?” 

‘Thank you for saying that. It makes 
me think of all the games that DiMag’ 
has won through his quick thinking and 
smart base running. Ted would be bet- 
ter liked if he tried for the extra base 
when it counted, and worked more for 
the Red Sox than for Ted Williams.” 
¢ Pity the poor City College of New 
York football coach. Not one of his 
four starting backfield men ever played 
the game in high school! 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


tact (TAKT). If you have tact you 
know just how to handle people. 
You know how to avoid hurting their 
feelings. 

The word tact started with tactum, 
a form of the Latin verb tangere, 
which meant “to touch.” 

When tact first turned up in the 
English language, it meant “a sense 
of touch” or “feeling.” Then anyone 
could be tactful. You merely had to 
be able to touch something and feel 
it. 

Gradually people began to use tact 
to mean “the power to feel differ- 
ences.” In this sense it means feeling 
the difference between wool and cot- 
ton or between hot and cold. 

Finally tact reached its present 
meaning: an understanding of the 
right thing to do or say in dealing 
with people. It means understanding 
the feelings of other people. 

Now not everybody is tactful. How 
many people have the skill to handle 
difficult situations? How many peo- 
ple have the ability to behave so 
nicely that they never offend anyone? 
Do you have tact? 


Word Families 


Remember the SPECT family? 

Grandfather SPECT was the “root” 
of the family. His name meant “look” 
or “see.” You met several of his sons, 
too, last week: inspect, prospect, and 
suspect. You recognized them by 
their first names, or prefixes: in (in, 
into); pro (forward); sus (beneath, 
below). 

Let’s revisit the SPECTS and meet 
more of them. Many of the sons have 
raised their own families. Each 
grandchild of SPECT has his own 
name, which is called a suffix. The 
suffixes are the endings of the grand- 
children’s names. They look like this: 
inspector, inspection, prospector, 
prospective. 

Each suffix has a meaning: or (one 
who); tion (the act of); ive (having 
the quality of, tending to). It will 
give you a fairly good idea of the 
meaning of each grandchild’s name. 

But you must watch your step. 
Words change their meanings. You 
can't always discover a word's exact 
meaning by adding up the meanings 
of its prefix, root, and suffix. All you 
can get is a general idea. 

Respect, is an example of this. Re 
means “back” or “again.” But does 
respect mean “to look back” or “to 
look again”? In a way, it does. If 
something is worth your respect, it’s 
worth looking at again. 

Always double-check your own de- 
tective work by using the dictionary. 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words storred® in this issue are defined here. 


catastrophe (kuh-TAS-truh-fih. Pro- 
nounce a as in at.) Noun. A sudden and 
great disaster. 

charade (shuh-RADE). 
guessing game in which 
sentences are acted out 

Epiphany (ih-PIF-uh-nih). Nour: A 
holiday (January 6) celebrating the 
visit of the Wise Men to Christ. 

girder (GUR-der. Pronounce ur as in 
urn.) Noun. A heavy piece of wood, 
steel, or iron which supports a floor 
or wall. 

maritime (MAR-uh-time. Pronounce 
a as in at.) Adjective describing a re- 
gion which is near the ocean. 


Noun. A 
words or 


natural gas. Gas which forms natu- 
rally in the earth. It is used for light- 
ing, heating, and cooking, as well as 
for making gasoline. 

seminary (SEM-uh-ner-ih). Noun. 
Either a private high school, or a 
school where students are trained to 
be priests or ministers. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Aklavik (AHK-lah-vihk) 

basilisk (BASS-uh-lihsk) 

Laurentian (law-REHN-shun) 

Manitoba (man-uh-TOE-buh) 

Newfoundland (nue-fuhnd-LAND or 
NUE-fuhnd-land; ue as in cue.) 

Nova Scotia (NOH-vuh SKOH-shuh) 

piedmont (PEED-mont) 

Saskatchewan (sas-KACH-ih-won; @ 
as in at, o as in not.) 


Junior Writers 


We invite our readers to send us their 
poems, essays, short stories, and letters. 
Be sure to include your name, grade, 
school, and teacher’s signature showing 
that it is your original work. 

Send contributions to: Junior Writers 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


The Trapper’s Tale 


Over the snowbound waste 

In my dog sled I go, 

Looking for a deer to chase. 

I have no fear 

For I have no foe. 

And look! A deer dashes between the 
trees in the clear! 

I yell to my hunting dog. “Go—go—gol 

“Go chase the deer. I'll come behind. 
Go chase the deer!” 

We need the fur for money, 

We need the meat for food. 

And there goes the deer, see, brown and 
ruddy; 

I hear my gun go Boom, Boom! 

Now he falls in the snow, once white, 
now muddy. 

And ho! We have our food and money. 

David Davis, Grade 7 


Newman School, New Orleans, Lo. 
Teacher, Elizabeth W. Garrison 


Winter 


Winter’s pathways wind 
around, 

They lead the traveler at last into fa- 
miliar ways; 

To a hill-blessed house with a valley 
like a snowy apron worn, 

To a wide hearth, and the chestmuts’ 
glow, 

And the years that slip away with no 
awareness of their going, 

Down quiet lanes that vanish in a 
labyrinth of ended days. 

Fred Miller, Grade 7 


Pittsburg (Calit.) Junior High School 
Teacher, Julia Lally 


the woods 


Desert Song 


As we cross 

The hot dry sandy desert 

In the cool of the morn, 
Waving palms in the distance 
Cheer us and inform— 

An oasis with a desert spring 
Gushing water to us will bring. 


Our camels—weary too— 
Rest in the cool shade, 
Munch the plants and grass 
To be ready for the long new 
March to be made. 

Elsie Ann Price, Grade 6 


Fitz School, Garden Grove, Calif. 
Teacher, Ruth Potter 





EVERY GIRL wants a clear, fresh com- 
plexion. Every boy wants the physical 
stamina to make the team in his favorite 
sport. Sometimes a small change in 
your health habits can make a big dif- 
ference in the way you look and feel. 
If you have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance. 
send them to Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St.. New York 3, N. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Qhestiin, Bu 


Q. My fingernails break and _ split 
easily, even though I keep them filed 
Whi h f¢ “ls are 
fingernails? 

4. Milk, cheese and green vegetables 
other food 


factors which keep your nails healthy 


important for strong 


re rich in the minerals and 


Eat ple ntv of these foods and see how 
st iz your nails become 

2] My mother insists that I eat pota 
toes, even though I am trying to re- 
duce. Aren't potatoes fattening? 

4. Your 


fattening in 


mother is right. Potatoes are 


' 


themselves. It’s the 


bs of butter and gravy you put on 
the potato that put the pounds on your 
waistline 

Besides supplying energy, potatoes 
ntain vitamins and minerals. It is also 
believed that they contain a substance 
hich helps the body make better use 
yuilding proteins. A baked 
r boiled potato, flavored with a little 
butter and 


sprinkle d 
) ley lelici 
t 


f muscle- 
with ch ypped 
irsley, is a delici 
ment to your dinner and will not inter- 
fere with your reducing plan 
i 2 - 


Cooking with Gas? 
“aa 


sicie nen y 


Then ste P 


u light the oven. Facing 


} 
it head on with a lighted match always 
vo } 


puts you in inger t setting fire to 


ir clothes if the fame leaps forward 


Eggs-actly Right You can’t cook 
ezgzg ina hurry and expect it not to 
I k them slowly 


| be light as 


No more soggy sandwiches in your 
Moist 
bread 
it you pack your sandwiches standing 


lunchbox if you follow this tip 


fillings will not soak through the 


next to each other on end 


Hey, Fellers! 

Three ways to win 
Your lady fair: 

Clean nails, shined shoes, 
And well-brushed hair. 


Are You Sitting Pretty? 


Ever since you've been old enough 
to sit, you've probably been told to “sit 
up straight.” Well, it’s more than good 
posture advice. The way you sit tells 
people many things about you 

“Slumping on the edge of your spine 
with shoulders curved makes you look 
sad and depressed. (There’s an obvious 
latched on to 
the word “droop” to describe the boy 
or girl they'd least like to date.) Sitting 
on the edge of your chair makes you 
look J Curling your 


reason why teen-agers 


nervous and tense 
feet around the rungs of a chair makes 
you look unsure of yourself 

To give the impression of being self- 
confident, happy, and at ease when you 
sit, do it this way: Sit squarely in your 
with your whole back resting 
igainst the back of the chair. If you 
are working, lean forward from your 
hips. If reading, bend only 
your head, not your whole neck 
your book 


nq table Typs 
nannng - 
Bob Chambers, 
Duke University’s 
Athletic Coach 
says: 

“At Duke, we be- 
lieve in giving our 
athletes a well- 
rounded, balanced 
diet. Heavy 
tries, fried foods 
and fatty 
should be avoided 


Seat, 


you are 
over 


pas- 


Bob Chambers meats 
or used sparingly 

“Particular attention should be paid 
to the preparation of food. Only top- 
quality carefully cooked 
should be used on the training table 
Verv hot or very cold foods irritate the 
lining of the stomach and slow up di- 
gestion. A minimum of spices and other 
seasonings should be used. 

“Frequent overeating is the most 
serious training fault that an athlete 
can have.’ 


raw foods 


Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lestic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug button. 


MANHATTAN SKYLINE. By James H. 
Kleckner, Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MY BLACK BEAUTY. By Robin Greene, 
Balboa (Canal Zone) Junior High School. 


NIAGARA FALLS AT DUSK. By Thomas 
Ritzenthaler, P. S. 17, Rochester, N. Y. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


it takes 36 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 108. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to the 26th President of the U. S. After 
serving os President, he hunted wildlife in the 
jungles of South America and Africa. He be- 
lieved men should lead busy and active lives. 
He was born October 27, 1858, and died on 
January 6, 1919. 


. He was known as a 
buster.” 

. Animal used in the cavalry. 

. Metal used in making steel. 

. Not wet. 

. Green plant often found growing on 
trees or rocks. 
Female deer. 
To exist. 

. Colors or stains. 

. To compete. 

. Girl's name. 

. Allow. 

. Skill in dealing with people or han- 
dling difficult situations. 

. Abbreviation for height. 


—- Lupino is a movie actress. 
Lily-like plant. 
° Male child 
. Get the meaning of writing or print. 
. Out of order; wrongly. 
31. Smallest amount 


1. Beat or ache 
. This President's last name was — — — 


strongly 


3. Vases or jars. 
. Abbreviation for steamship. 
His nickname was “ 
. Contraction for I am. 
Fish eggs 
. Opposite of no. 
14. Living forever. 


16. Contraction for I have. 
19. “My country ’"— — — of thee.” 
20. Fuss. 
21. He urged the U. S. to build the Pan- 
ama . 
23. To brown bread with heat. 
25. A melody or tune. 
26. Short for Edward. 
30. First person pronoun. 
Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
your edition next week. 
Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Adams; 6-second; 8-newer; 


9-fa; 1l-sea; 12-also; 15-ry.; 16-ripe; 17-S. C.; 
19-gear; 20-alto; 22-on; 23-ream; 24-an; 26- 


DOWN: 1-as; 2-den; 3-ace; 4-mows; 5-sneer; 
7-dray; 9-Fargo; 10-alien; 13-spa; 14-o'er; 
17-Stamp; 18-comet; 20-arc; 21-Leo; 24-Arab; 
25-nylon; 28-else; 3l-ate; 23-hod; 34-N. Y 


Substitute 
Teacher: “What kind of leather makes 


the best shoes?” 
Tom: “I don’t know, but banana peels 
make the best slippers.” 


Judy Oppenheimer, Lafayette School, Washingto:, D. C. 


They’re Both Looking 


Question: “When is a man on a desert 
island like a woman in a department 
store?” 

Answer: “When he is looking for a 
sail.” 

Glenda Sorsher, P. 8. 191, Brooklyn. New York 


Always Prepared 
Bill: “Why is a pig always ready for 
an accident?” 
Steve: “I don’t know. Why?” 
Bill: “He has spare ribs.” 


Clara Hundley, 121 Geneva Street, Enterprise, Ala. 


Great Expectation 
Teacher: “Willie, what do you expect 
to be when you graduate?” 
Willie: “Old.” 
Philip Williams 


Maple Grade School, Shafter, Calif. 
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Joke of the Week 


Joe: “I’ve got a job in a dry clean- 
ing place.” 
Jim: “Is the work hard?” 
Joe: “In spots.” 
Faith Koenig, Rochester, N. ¥. 
Troubles 


Jim: “What's worse than finding an 
apple with a worm in it?” 
Tim: “Finding half a worm and won- 


dering where the other half went to.” 
Deborah Chess, Central Grammar School, Milford, Cona, 


Down, Down, Down 


Maid: “Mrs. Jones, the clock just fell 
off the mantel.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Did it stop?” 

Maid: “No, ma’am, it went. right 


through the register to the basement.” 


Gloria Valdez, Central School Jr. H., North Chicago, 1) 


Romance 


She: “Say something soft and sweet to 
me, darling.” 
He: “Custard pie.” 


Wilma Pearson. Palmette (FPia.) Junior High School 


Forgetful 


Ben: “What is the most absent- 
minded animal in the world?” 

Glen: “I don’t know, what is it?” 

Ben: “A snake, it always loses its 
skin.” 

William Arble, Taylor Center School, Inkster, Michigan 


POP! 


Question: “What did the big fire- 
cracker say to the little firecracker?” 

Answer: “My pop’s bigger than 
yours.” 


Loulse Phillips, 205g Hamilton, Evanston, Illinois 


Speedy 
David: “Is your refrigerator running?” 
Carolyn: “Yes, it is.” 
David: “Wel, you better hurry up 
and catch it before it gets too far.” 


Elizabeth Jaynes and Carolyn Reagan 
Morristown (Tenn.) Jr. H 














Follette in Redbook 


“No, your friend may not come in and visit with youl” 





YOUR NAME | 
TEAM NAME 
SCHOOL LETTERS 


Kids! Put new zip into your sweaters, 
hots, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etc! 

a Make ‘em snappy with 2” genuine 
athletic felt letters. Just tron ‘Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters | 
(extra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd te start the fad -order today. Free 
with every order -letter and emblem pamphlet. 


me FELT CRAFTERS new nampsuire 


STAMPS 





To introduce our EXCEPTIONAL Approval Service, we'll send 
you: 1, Pocket Stock Book. 2, Watermark Detector. 3. Stamp 
Tonge. si Lay Gauge. 5. Book for Duplicates. 6. Pac a 


mp Hinges. ALL ONLY 10c to approval applicants! | 
TAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. H, Jamestown, New York 


__STAMPS — 
TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
GEORGE WASHINGTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 


Magnifier, FREE Stamp 

azine. Ecuador showing Wash- 

ington and U. S. Flag in NATURAL 

COLORS, also Fezzan “French For- 

eign Legion’ stamp rst 

Commemorative. $100.00 UNUSED | 
Shanghai; Trieste “U Army” 
poets Jungle 

Colonials, Antique 

EVERYTHING Free "To APPROVAL BUYERS 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


$22.50 CATALOS, vE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Raymax plan offers free 
colorful collection catalogu- 
ing $22.50, plus Scott's In- 
ternational Stamp Album 
and many other big pre 
miums with approvals. 
Write rite tedey 


Desert 
issue 


— 


129-B William 
New York 7, N 


900 STAMPS «x 10% 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25e! ALSO APPROVALS WRITE TODAY’ 


FOR 
OMLY 


MYSTIC STAMP CO.. Camden 75. New York 


WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding eirmeiis, pictoriais and others from the world over; 
stamps + styl = to 25¢ each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


applicants 
Jamestown, 4. Y. 


iawesTOwN STAMP co., Bost, | 12, .¥. 
FREE CATALOG! 











K per? “agree erasure sn packe'y, aura 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
GIVEN Packet of twelve countries, Watermark Detec- 
tor, Perforation Gauge, Hinges, Rare Animal 
Triangle, to Approval Applicants sending Se postage. 
BELAIR STAMP CO 
2200 Park Ave. 8, Baltimore 17, Md. 


25 SWITZERLAND 
ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 

BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 
Crone Stomp Co., , 592 Prospect Pl., Brklyn. 16, N. Y. 


EXTRA!!! U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STAMPS BEARLY i Rigg Hd OLD; —— 
set complete $5 ae Marines ¢ 
Be ‘ an Exposition Cor = 
I U.S spproval apt ants 
WAKONDA. Dest 34, 140 Nassau St. NW. Y. C 7 
FREE! COMMEMORATIVE COLLECTION 
SNUSED STAMPS OnLyS 


Kea u a 


s from 
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¢ 
stage. Suniite Box 1259) py Contrat Sta. x Y 17 











Helpful Hints 


New column have 
asked hints on to go about 
collecting stamps in an album. 

A good way to start an album is to 
collect stamps on one subject which 
interests you. You might start by col- 
lecting stamps on sports, flowers, trains, 
birds, animals, or national monuments 

Or you might start your album by 
saving commemorative stamps of only 
country. For example, start with 
U. S. commemoratives issued this year, 
and try to collect all of them issued 
since January, 1893, the date of 
first commemorative. 

Stamp dealers sell albums designed 
to hold stamps of special subjects. On 
sale now is a 64-page looseleaf album 
which provides space for all U. S. com- 
memoratives issued. A page for new 
issues will be printed every year. 

If your favorite stamp dealer does 
not yet have this album, you can buy 
it from Gimbel’s Stamp Department, 
33rd Street and Broadway, New York 
1, N. Y. The complete album with 
binder costs $4.50. You can buy the 
pages alone ‘or $2.50 and make your 
own binder. 

For helpful information on stamp 
collecting send 10 cents to this address: 
Reader Service Department, New York 
Herald Tribune, 230 West 4lst Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Ask for the “Hints 
for Collectors” stamp booklet 

Shown below are two U. S. airmail 
stamps which will be issued in honor 
of the Universal Postal Union. The 10- 
cent stamp goes on first-day 
Nov. 18, at New Orleans, La.; 
cent stamp on Nov. 30, at 
Wash. 


this 
how 


readers of 
for 


one 


our 


sale on 
the 25- 
Seattle, 


1674-1949 








What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Mogazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
word “approvals,” 
the ‘stomp deoler will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, o 
selection other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Eoch of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. if you keep any of the ‘ap- 
proval”’ stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you de not wish ~ hor If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “ roval” stamps return 
them promptly, being unl wl to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


ee STAMP FINDER” +... 
| stamp belongs. 5" oa 
abie 





ince the country to which any 

Hiustrated. Includes valu- 
“Stamp Collec’ Dictionary,” Stamp Treas- 
ures and World's Tor Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals. 
GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 1194, Calais, Maine 





ROCK oF Grennnene parr FREE 
Ar 1 
fortress t “ alae ay Zea i rade 
Brit nd rench Colonia Early Br f 
nia ‘ ndies South Amer a War 
mp Philatopic Monthly Magazir Ser 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY. Dept 
ri 


plu 
« for pow stage 


Toronto 5, Or 


30 BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10c 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00. 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 
Louis MORRISON, 1, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pa. 








Our book 
“How Te Collect Stamps” 
S! Send for your free copy today! 
TOP STAMP CO., Box 217, Littleton, N. H 


200 tus" STAMPS 





EMPIRE 


Pius Valuable Publications ONLY jc 
KENMORE STAMPS, Arlington 74-82, Mass. 





| Powerful Magnifying Glass 
to approval applicants; 
© also big bargain lists. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jemestown, N. . ¥. 


mis 5 MYSTERY OFFER 


One only to a customer with 5c 
request for foreign approvals 


FORREST BLOOD, 10 ADRIAN AVE., NEW YORK 63 
with foreign approvals 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 


Box 12. Dept. 20, Wakefield Station. New York 66, N. Y. 


Different 


GERMANY 


~ DIFFERENT 
INDIA 


to approval applicants 
Premiums with purchases. 
| BRANDWEIN STAMP co Box 92 92R. Bayonne N 4. | 


PLUS Post-Office: Great Wall and $27.00 Airmail. FOUR 
COMPLETE SETS only (0¢ te approval applicants. Free 
Premium Coupons 

STAMP EXCHANGE, P. 0. Box 1415, South Bend 24, Ind. 





> ey ee 


Included in our Giant Bar collection of U.S. Commemo- 
ratives, Airmail & High ¢ Stamps. Value 60¢. ONLY 
Se to applicants for U. S. approval 

METROPOLITAN STAMPS 

_ NASSAU ST. NEW YORK city 3 7 


FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 
oy: xu —— Hurry—ene to a 2 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Box 1002 Church St. Annex New York 8, N. Y. 


y DIFFERENT 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus, | 
ete., to Approval Buyers 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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When I go to visit a friend and he 
doesn’t offer to take my overcoat, is it 
all right to lay the coat over a chair? 

The best thing to do is to ask, 
“Where should I put my coat?” 

When friends come to your house, 
you should be sure to take their coats 
and hats for them. No guest likes to 
be left holding an overcoat and won- 
dering what to do with it. 


I am going to a party at Jane’s house. 
When the time comes to go home, 
how should I say good-bye? 

You should go to Jane’s mother and 
then to Jane, say it is time for you to 
go home, and thank each one for a 
good party. If Jane’s mother is not 
there, then your “good-bye and 
thank you” to the adult acting as chap- 
erone. 

After that you can say good-bye to 
the rest of the gang. If there are too 
many people, just wave to the crowd 
as you say “good night” 


Say 


x “good-bye.” 


What's the correct way to introduce 
one of my friends to my mother? 

You should say, “Mother, I'd like 
you to meet Barbara Burns. Barbara, 
this is my mother.” The first introduc- 
tion is always made to the older person. 
If vour mother doesn’t know who Bar- 
bara is, you might add, “Barbara is in 
my class at school.” Or, “I met Barbara 
at camp this summer.” 


Send your questions to Right This 
Way, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If you do not want 
your name used, please’ say so. 
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1. TRIP TO CANADA 


Underline the correct word or words 
inside the parentheses in each of the 
following sentences. Score 5 points for 
2ach. Total, 30. 

1. Canada is (larger than, smaller 
than, the same size as) the U. S. 

2. Alberta lies in the (fish, lumber, 
wheat) producing area of Canada. 

3. Northern Canada is divided into 
(provinces, territories, states). 

4. All of the colonies had joined 
Canada by 1877 except (Saskatchewan, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia). 

5. Dominion Day in Canada is like 
our (Thanksgiving, Independence Day, 
Columbus Day). 

6. A large part of Canada was once 
owned by a (fishing company, fur- 
trapping company, iron ore company). 


My score 


2. JEAN AND BARBARA 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following sentences. Score 5 points 
for each. Total, 20. 


. The capital of Canada is 
__a. Toronto. 
__b. Ottawa 
__c. Montreal. 

2. The two official 
Canada are 


languages 


_.a. English and Indian. 
__b. English and French. 
—c. English and Spanish. 

3. As well as being a place 

beauty, Niagara Falls 
— A. is an important source 
fish. 

__b. supplies electrical power. 
__c. forms a good harbor. 

. Lacrosse was first played by 
__a. American Indians. 
__b. French settlers in Canada. 
__c. English settlers in Canada. 


My score__ 


3. TRUE OR FALSE 


Write the letter T before each of the 
following statements which is true. 
Write the letter F before each state- 
ment that is false. Score 2 points for 
each. Total, 16. 

__1. There is a good chance that Can- 
ada will soon become part of the 
United States. 

__2. Geography does not stop at bor- 
ders. Certain U.S. features such 
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as the Rocky Mountains and our 
western prairie continue over the 
border into Canada. 

. At the time of the U. S. Civil 
War, Canada was a strong, unit- 
ed country, much like it is to- 
day. 

. The Laurentian Shield is an area 
rich in mineral resources. 

. British Columbia is warmed by 
the Gulf Stream. 

3. Any kind of wheat will grow well 
in Canada’s prairie. 

. Canada has a large group of 
French-speaking people descend- 
ed from early French settlers. 

. Enormous iron ore deposits have 
been found in Labrador. 


My score 


4. NEWS EXPERT 


Match each place in the upper col- 
umn with the description most closely 
related to it in the lower column. Score 
6 points for each. Total, 24. 

a. New York City, N. Y. 

b. Toronto, Canada 

c. Territory of Alaska 

d. Ecuador 

__1. Where a jet ae plane made 
its first public flight. 

2. Site of Malaspina Glacier. 

3. Where U. S. funds are helping 

build a highway link. 
. Where the U. N.’s permanent 
headquarters are being built. 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right. Total, 10. 


My score Total score 


1. This lizard is found 
mainly in the Republic 


2. Check the letter on 
this map which marks 
the non - communist 
part of Germany. 





Get Ahead in your 
School Work 
with the LEA DE R 


e 
Ko 


... with the new 
“FAMILY KEYBOARD” 


You can easily sell your family on buying 
this brand new Underwood bargain... 
because The LEADER has a special, new 
'*Family Keyboard’’ to meet the typing 
needs of the whole family. 


For school papers, you'll have the advantage 
of arithmetical symbols such as +, —, x, = 
, in addition to 
all the usual characters you need. Dad has all 


, 


and even the degree mark 


the commonly used business symbols $, &, %, 


* etc. for his letters and for his office 
homework, while Mother has the run of the 
keyboard for her recipes and social 
correspondence. 


... only ASG 50 for this 


Sensational, Bargain-priced 
UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


What a bargain this LEADER is. . . for you 
to use and your whole family to enjoy! 


All the features you'll need are there . . . and 
you'll be delighted with the new smart-looking 
Duo-Tone finish, and handsome carrying case. 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, Department 
Store or Jeweler has it . . . priced right, built 
right, by The Typewriter Leader of the 
World. He’ll be glad to show you all the 
features that make the Underwood LEADER 
your family’s best buy ina Portable. See him today! 





Underwood Corporation 


Portable Typewriter Division 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Teaching Aids 
(Continued from page 2-T) 


2. Use slips of yellow paper for the 


names of a dozen Canadian cities— 
Montreal, Quebec, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Edmonton, Vancouver, Cal- 
gary, Halifax, Regina, Saint John. 

3. On ten slips of blue paper write 
one of the following words or word 
combinations—coal, oil wells, wheat, 
iron, gold-nickel-copper, uranium, for- 
ests, fish, furs, chocolate-colored loam. 

4. After each pupil has selected a 
white, yellow or blue slip of paper, he 
or she will reread the lead article for 
the purpose of gleaning information 
about the topic on the paper drawn. 
5. As soon as the pupils are ready 
to contribute about the geog- 
raphy of Canada, they will volunteer. 
One who has drawn the name Alberta, 
for example, will take a piece of chalk 
and locate it on the board map, spell- 
ing the name of the province correctly 


facts 


ind adding some interesting statement 
ibout it verbally 

Game Il—Neighbors Share (5 
utes) 


min- 
Each pupil is provided with a pen- 
sheet of 
America 


cil, a half paper map 


of North Iwo minutes are 
illotted for an examination of the map, 
after which the 
the pupils are 


and a 


cl se d and 
illowed three minutes 
for writing down all those things of a 
iphic nature that we in the States 
with our 


itlas is 


geoor 
geog! 


share Canadian neighbors. 
For example: the continent of North 
America, four of the Great Lakes, the 
Pacific Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Rocky Mountains, the prairies, the 
iron mines of the Laurentian Shield. 
Game I1I—Interpreter (5 minutes) 
A game committee will make itself 
responsible for culling statements from 
the lead article on Canada and writing 
them on slips of green paper. Each 
pupil who receives one of these slips 
will reread the article and prepare to 
interpret the meaning of the statement 
written on it. As in the case of the 
other there is no reward other 
than the satisfaction of gathering the 
information 


games 


desired and presenting it 
Ask the players to inter- 
pret such extracts from the article as 
the following 


to the class 


l. “Right this moment you're read- 
ing a page printed on Canadian-made 
newsprint paper.” 

2. “There are two kinds of govern- 
unada.” 

3. “Canada was the first country of 
the British Commonwealth to be 
called a dominion.” 

4. “A Scottish farmer named David 
Fife was living in eastern Canada.” 

5. “You can hear 30 different 
guages spoken around Edmonton.” 


ment in (¢ 


lan- 
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TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


**Point Four” 


Nov. 16, Senior Scholastic, World Week 


(Special issue on plans by the 
United States and the United Nations 
to aid underdeveloped, nations.) 

PAMPHLETS: Wit Is Our Re- 
sponsibility to the World's Underde- 
veloped Areas? Senators Biewster and 
Pepper (American Forum of the Air, 
Vol. 12, No. 21, 1949) Ransdell, Inc., 
810 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 
18, D. C., 10 cents. Problems of the 
Underdeveloped Countries, (Parts I 
and II), and Government and Capital 
in Point Four, H. H. Hutcheson (Reps. 
Vol. 24, Nos. 9 and 10, 1948. Vol. 25, 
No. 6, 1949) Foreign Policy Assn., 
22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 25 cents each. 

ARTICLES: “Know-How” and “New- 
Style Good Neighbor,” Senior Scholas- 
tic, Apr. 6, 1949. ECOSOC Resolu- 
tions: Economic Development of Un- 
derdeveloped Countries, Department of 
State Bulletin, Mar. 20, 1949. “Formula 
to Improve Neglected Areas,” Science 
News Letter, Apr. 9, 1949. “Spelling 
Out Point Four,” W. Thorp, United Na- 
tions World, May, 1949. “Key to Eco- 
nomic Development,” J. B. Condliffe, 
Apr., 1949. “First Step for 
Show-How,” Business Week, June 25, 
1949. “Let’s Examine Our Santa Claus 
Complex,” W. Vogt, Saturday Evening 
Post, July 23, 1949. “Pitfalls of Point 
Four,” K. Weil, United Nations World, 
Sept., 1949. 


Survey 


Australia 


November 16 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Australia and New 
Zealand by E. D. Reid, (World Geog- 
raphy Readers), 1949, 20¢, Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Australia Pocket 
Book, 1947, 15¢, Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “What's Up 
Under?” Senior Scholastic 
“Australia, Nation of Promise and 
Problems,” M. T. Greene, United Na- 
tions World, March, 1949. 

FILMS: The following motion pic- 
tures are available for sale or rent from: 
Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau, 636 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 

Australia Today 
General. Men 


Down 
, Feb. 2, 1949. 


35 minutes, colgr. 
and Mohbs—16 minutes. 
History of Australian wool industry. 
School in the Mailbox—18 minutes. 
Country education. Story of a City—15 
minutes, color. Newcastle, New South 
Wales. 


Films from other sources: Australia 
—11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Illinois. General. Sheep Ranch 
Country (Southeastern Australia)—20 
minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 

Film strip: Australia, The Land 
Down Under—116 frames, script pro- 
vided, Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau. Overview of the continent. 


Looking into the Past 
Nov. 9 in all Scholastic Magazines 


Adventure into the Past, a 16-page 
booklet done in picture style, will ap- 
pear in the November 9th issue of 
Scholastic Magazines, through the cour- 
tesy of Genera] Electric Corporation. 
It is the story of two modern teen- 
agers who visit colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia, where they compare modern 
life and 
colonial 


with life in 
is excellent material 
a stimulus to outside read- 
ing, as a springboard for discussion on 
the benefits and conveniences result- 
ing from the Industrial Revolution and 
the harnessing of the 


developments 
days. It 
to use for 


electricity, or 
basis for a Thanksgiving program. 
For junior high school classes 
slow upper-class sections: 
BOOKS: Child Life in Colonial Days 
and Home Life in Colonial Days, both 
by A. M. Earle. In Calico and Crino- 
line, by E. M. Sickels. Colonial Twins 
of Virginia, by L. F. Perkins. Day in a 
Colonial Home, by D. R. Prescott. 
Mounted Messenger, by C. L. Meigs. 
Debby Barnes, Trader, by C. L. Skin- 
ner. Calico Bush, by R. L. Field. Scar- 
let Cockerel, by C. M. Sublette. First 
Year, by E. L. Meadowcraft. Plays for 
Our American Holidays, edited by A. P. 
Sanford and R. H. Schauffler. 
BOOKLET: George Washington's 
Railroad, a 16-page booklet in picture 
style, tells the story of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway from colonial times 
to the present. Free in classroom lots. 
Write to Public Relations Department, 
C. & O. Railway, Terminal 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
For senior high school use: 
Enterprise, a 30-minute, 16 mm. 
movie with sound and color, especially 
prepared for classroom use. Also free 
are a nine-page teacher's manual and 
Enterprise and Your Future—a_ four- 
page round-table discussion. Order 
enough copies for your students. Ad- 
dress postal card to Public Relations 
Department, Cluett Peabody & Co., 
Inc., 10 E. 40 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


and 


Tower, 





Off the Press 


Dickens. His Character, Comedy and 
Career, by Hesketh Pearson. Har- 
pers, N. Y. 361 pp., $4. 

English teachers who read this bi- 
ography of Dickens will approach his 
novels in class with renewed enthusi- 
asm. Based on the English novelist’s 
works and plentiful correspondence, 
Hesketh Pearson has fashioned a life 
of Dickens which in many spots is as 
lively and as controversial as Dickens 
himself. Psychiatrists may shrink from 
his glib explanations of Dickens’ con- 
duct, but these who know Dickens 
through his novels will be fascinated 
by this engrossing and witty account 
of his illness as a child, precarious 
home life, bitter labor on blacking pots 
when young, unrequited first love, par- 
liamentary reporting, and later huge 
successes as writer and dramatic 
reader of his own works both in 
England apd the United States. 

Of special interest to both English 
and history teachers and to senior 
high school students are the chapters, 
“With His Lady,” and “Sullen Social- 
ism.” The former affords an unforget- 
table picture of America in the 1840s 
and the latter an insight into the 
dark side of the Industrial Revolution. 


The Situation in Asia, by Owen Latti- 
more. Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
244 pp., $2.75. 

“Marshall Plan money put in the 
pockets of Britain, France, or Holland 
is not a good risk if it is going to run 
out through the hole of chronic war- 
fare against colonial guerrillas... .” 
This is one of many provocative state- 
ments in this book, which is critical 
of both sides in our present controversy 
over U. S. Chinese policy. Its author is 
a recognized expert who has lived most 
of his life in the Far East and who 
was sent by the late President oose- 
velt on a mission to China. Mr. Latti- 
more sees little that is right in our 
policy in Asia. Fundamental to our 
misconception of a constructive policy 
there, he thinks, is our failure to recog- 
nize clearly the immense forces of 
nationalism and revolution which are 
unevenly at work in Asia. Neither Rus- 
sia nor the United States is likely to 
dominate Asia in the old imperialist 
pattern of the 19th century, according 
to Lattimore. 

No country in the great land mass 
stretching from Suez to the Pacific is 
omitted from this action-packed analysis 
of the situation in Asia. There is ample 
historical background, and interpreta- 
tions of events which will challenge 
keen students of the Orient. It is evi- 


dent from reading this commentary on 
our times that we have been talking 
“one world” but acting another. While 
some of his statements are already out- 
dated by the rapid movements of events 
in China, it is not too late to plan for 
peace, according to Owen Lattimore. 


You Can't Win. Facts and Fallacies 
About Gambling, by Ernest E. 
Blanche. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 149 pp., $2. 

Over 50,000,000 Americans partici- 
pate in gambling without realizing the 
odds against them. Dr. Ernest Blanche, 
a logistics expert of the Army General 
Staff has spent a lifetime in analyzing 
betting games. Whether the chapter be 
on dice, poker, horses, the numbers 
racket, lotteries and pools, pin-ball and 
slot machines, roulette, carnival games, 
bingo, the chain-letter racket, or the 
pyramid club scheme, his findings are 


essentially the same. Dr. Blanche has a 
colorful way of saying “you can’t win,” 
and his documentation is irrefutable. 


If You Want an Education. The College 
of the University of Chicago. 30 
pages. Free. 

Guidance counsellors will find in 
this brochure extolling the virtues of 
the College of the University of Chi- 
cago some excellent arguments for 
youngsters who are undecided about 
the advantages of a college education. 
“General, liberal education” is defined 
as “the education that every man and 
woman needs, regardless of location or 
vocation.” 

There is a clear explanation of the 
controversial Chicago program by 
which high school sophomores can 
enter the college and receive a B.A. 
degree in four years. In essence, the 
pamphlet emphasizes a “how to think” 
rather than a “what to think” approach 
to education. Copies of this handsome 
pamphlet should be made available to 
high school students who are college 
material. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





corner 


N THIS “corner” a couple of weeks 

ago, I described the printing sched- 
ule and mentioned how we teletype the 
news each Tuesday evening. The tele- 
type is a useful and important instru- 
ment in our service to subscribers. 

Because our editorial and subscrip- 
tion offices are in New York and we 
print our magazines in Dayton, Ohio, 
we not only use the teletype to revise 
our news right up to press time, but to 
teletype orders for subscriptions. 

New orders get first attention. That's 
because those teachers who had class- 
room orders last school year—and thus 
are classified as “renewals”—get copies 
of the first issue of the new school year 
shipped to them whether or not we re- 
ceive explicit instructions. Shipping in- 
structions on new orders are so handled 
that every order received in our New 
York office right up to the closing hour 
is packed and shipped from Dayton 
early the next day. 


We handle increases in renewal or- 


ders in the same fashion, for we know 
the teacher is short copies if his con- 
firmed order is substantially larger than 
the “tentative order” or the previous 
school year’s order. That is why our 
teletype hums busily and late all during 
September and October. 
+ 


We have had a number of inquiries 
about the relationship between the date 
of the issue as shown on the cover ot 
our magazines and our shipping dates. 
This issue, dated October 26th, went 
to press Wednesday, October 19th. All 
copies of it were shipped from Dayton 
on Thursday and Friday, October 20 
and 21. 

September issues, however, were 
handled on a different schedule. To 
provide for differentials in school open- 
ing dates in September and to give 
teachers time to ascertain the number of 
subscriptions they wished, and to avoid 
the piling up of weekly copies at the 
school, we staggered the shipping dates 
of the first three issues. The first issue, 
dated September 21st, was shipped to 
reach the schools immediately after 
opening day, allowance being made for 
various opening dates ag recorded in 
our files. Then, the second issue, dated 
September 28th, was shipped about 10 
days later. With the third issue, dated 
October 5th, the regular schedule was 
put into effect, all copies being shipped 
either five or six days prior to the date 
printed on the front cover. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





